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= Child Labor Amendment Favored 
iin by Newspapers 


If the newspapers really are ‘‘the voice of the peo- 
ie ple” then the Child Labor Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution is due to come through its hoped-for 
submission to the popular vote of the nation with 
fying colors. At least the information which the 
National Child Labor Committee has been able to 
collect concerning the attitude of the newspapers of 
the country indicates an overwhelming sentiment that 
the Amendment is necessary. 

Our statistics are very incomplete—doubtless many 
hundred papers have expressed themselves on this 
subject. But we have in our office specific record of 
- 8125 newspapers who definitely favor a Child Labor 
-EAmendment; of 5 who do not object to it strongly, 
but who believe other methods of regulation are ade- 
















Looking From A 
New Angle 


George Bernard Shaw, in the introduction to Andro- 
cles and the Lion, discusses the value of an unusual 
view of a familiar landscape or situation in revealing 
its actual appearance. He describes an artist who, 
in order to get a new view of the familiar landscape, 
resorts to the device of looking at the landscape through 
his legs. Whatever may be the truth of this in the 
artistic field, we in the field of child labor certainly 
have had forced upon us a realization of the truth by an 
unexpected view of a supposedly well-known situation. 

The people of the United States, through their 
Federal Congress, assumed that it was possible for 
the Federal Government to take some effective action 
to protect its children against dwarfing and excessive 
labor. Twice the Congress by an overwhelming ma- 
jority has passed 









Various causes 
have inspired these 
papers to declare 
their attitude. Many 
favorable editorials 
have been brought 
about by the recent 
Children’s Bureau 
announcement that 
child labor has in- 
creased materially 
since the removal of 
the federal tax law. 

P%ther editors have been aroused by the interstate 

complications between New York and New Jersey 

during the sweatshop agitation in the latter state; 
others by analysis of the census figures; and some by 
focal happenings. 

} The power of the press on a question like this, upon 
which popular opinion has to be educated, cannot be 
over-estimated. With all the delight it gives us to 
feel that the papers are on our side, it would be even 
more gratifying to know the exact extent of this 
93 favorable line-up. Readers of Taz AMERICAN CHILD 

~ 10 $40 be of material assistance by sounding out the 

view of the editors of their own papers on the Child 

Labor Amendment, and by sending to our office clip- 

pings defining these attitudes. 
















laws designed to con- 
trol the evil through 
the power of the fed- 
eral government. It 
is fair to assume that 
in these votes they 
expressed the pre- 
vailing will of our 
people. We have, 
however, been star- 
tled, by the two suc- 
cessive decisions of 
the Supreme Court 
into a realization 
that this view of the 
powers of our Gov- 





ernment is incorrect. 

We must look again at the supposedly familiar land- 
scape in order to see in bold outline this view:—that 
Uncle Sam is powerless to lift his hand to protect any 


of his children against child labor exploitation. Once 
convinced that this is the fact, and that the United 
States as a nation can do nothing to protect its 
own children against excessive labor, I shall be very 
much surprised if the inevitable answer to the rude 
statement of fact and the question ‘‘What are you 
going to do about it?” is not such an amendment 
to the constitution as will make actual the sup- 
posed power of the Federal Government to protect its 
children. 


Henry W. THURSTON. 
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Sugar Puzzle Picture:— 


Find The Child 


The National Child Labor Committee is both amused 
and perplexed by the manner in which its study of 
child labor in the sugar beet fields is being used. First, 
we are charged—in veiled phrase—with making this 
investigation in the interest of the cane sugar pro- 
ducers to the detriment of the beet sugar interests. 
To give further color to this implied accusation, the 
cane sugar growers republish and widely distribute 
portions of our reports. Following this, the Mich- 
igan newspapers take up the cry and call attention to 
the fact that we are being used as a tool, “innocently 
or otherwise” by the competitors of the beet sugar 
growers, and menacing the life of Michigan’s “strug- 
gling and uncertain infant industry.” 

What does this all mean? Are the cane sugar 
growers and the beet sugar growers actually fighting 
each other, or is there, underlying their apparent hos- 
tility, some secret agreement to keep the price of 
sugar up and the rewards for labor down? And why 
have we suddenly become so popular with the cane 
sugar growers? They certainly owe us no obligation. 
We have frequently stated that when we can get 
around to it, we intend to study the conditions under 
which cane sugar is produced, and if we find child 
labor involved there as we have found it in the beet 
sugar fields of Colorado, Michigan, Nebraska, Wis- 
consin and other states, the cane sugar producers may 
expect the same kind of treatment we are giving their 
competitors. 

If these two great financial interests are actually 
at war, we hold no brief for either of them in their 
conflict. As a Committee our interest in the sugar 
industry is brought about only by our interest in 
child labor. But we submit that it is indecent for 
two such husky heavyweights to make the little 
American child the innocent bystander who takes all 


the punishment. Owen R. Lovesoy. 


ee 


“What Will They Do If They Don} 
Work?” 


We quote with unalloyed enthusiasm an Obserys, 
tion from the Kansas City Star. The Star, discussn 
editorially both child labor and the 12-hour ies 
steel mills remarks: 

“There is of course no guarantee, as the Industries 
maintain, that the demand of leisure for the Worker, 
will be turned to good advantage. Obviously, ty 
opponents of child labor and the 12-hour day can 20 
more furnish that assurance than the industries, m 
the other hand, can give assurance that the mony 
earned through the excessive labor will be wisely spent 

Such common-sense is a joyful revelation to the chilj 
labor worker who is accustomed to the question “By 
if the children do not work how can you tell they won 
get into all kinds of trouble in their spare time?” This 
question is guaranteed to sour the milk of human kin(. 
ness, for it is one of those posers that cannot receiv 





any sensible answer. You cannot tell how wise 
children will spend their spare time any more than yu 
can tell how wisely a millionaire will spend his spar 
dollars—any more than prospective parents can tel 
whether they are bringing their child into a life ¢ 
service or one of crime. 

The unpredictability of life is its chief glory and fx. 
cination. If it were possible to guarantee that all chilt. 
ren released from labor would spend their time in lean- 
ing to be model citizens there would be no child labo 
problem—or any other kind of problem. Human le 
ings, having become regulated, would cease to be human. 

The best answer anyone could give to this question 
is the one given by the Kansas City Star, supplemented 
by faith in the ultimate striving for goodness in th 
human species. 


Eighth Grade 


Where do we go from here—where? 

—We remnants of the throng that started with us. 
Shall we keep on— 

Or drop off on the way, as they have done? 
They’re earning money now, and make us feel 
But useless children in comparison. 

Why can’t we, too, get into something reab? 
—Well, now we can—we’re free. 

The schools can’t force us on 

Now that we’ve passed eighth grade. 

We too can go to work.—Most of us will. 

A few of us 

Will linger here in school 

And study for the work we are to do 

—aAnd in our later life 

Look down disdainfully upon that horde of us 
Who now too early came to grips with life. 
And found ourselves unfitted. 

And maybe one or two 

Will join that tiny band that dreams and ponders, 
And wonders on this splitting in our ranks, | 








And why such things must be 


—And if they must. F. B. W. 
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(This anonymous article, for the genuineness of which The 
New Republic vouches, was not written as a child labor docu- 
ment, but we are publishing extracts from it because we believe 
it puts the case against child labor more powerfully than many 
a wordier and more emotional testimony.) 


I am—or rather was—cheap labor, the kind which 
is so largely in demand by industrial corporations and 
many advocates of unrestricted immigration. I am 
the kind of man that you see from the windows of 
trains working with a pick and shovel or lifting pig 
iron into railroad cars.’ 

*** My father was even cheaper labor than I 
have been, so that he was quite unable to bring up a 
family of five adequately. My earliest recollections 
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are of working—of long days under a fiery sun strug- 
gling with a hoe twice as tall as I. ‘I was eight or 
nine then. When I was twelve I went into the coal 
mines and worked full shifts underground. Black 
days these were, when the chambers were sometimes 
full of the voices of the coal and sometimes in spite of 
our human activity silent with a silence more terrify- 
ing than even the unhuman voices. 

When I was fifteen I came out of the mines and 
went to raw logging, which is heavy work even for 
grown men. The days with the hoe stooped my 
shoulders and hollowed my chest. The days in the 
coal filled my lungs with the fine black dust which 
sooner or later gets nearly every miner. The raw 
logging enlarged my heart far beyond its natural 
size. Of course I did not know what I was doing to 
myself, but if I had, it would have made no difference. 
Father was cheap labor and his boys had to look after 
themselves. Also none of us were ever properly fed. 
The reason for this was twofold. First we did not 
have money enough to buy anything but the very 
cheapest and coarsest food and second, even if we 
had we would not have known what proper food con- 
sisted of. The food we did have undernourished me 
and ruined my digestion. 

All these things together have landed me on the 
scrap heap at the ripe age of twenty-six. The doc- 
tors say that in time I may not be altogether useless 
ifI take care of myself. But think of it! At twenty- 
six, when, according to the apostles of labor, I should 
be going forth as a strong man rejoicing to run a 
trace, I am bent, broken, cast aside. Since I have 
survived so far, it is quite on the cards that I shall go 
on living for at least another twenty-six years, though 
how Tam to live or what is to become of my family, 
8 as yet unrevealed to me, and it is quite possible 
that ignorance in this case is bliss. * * * I have 
already said that I started in working at night. I 











On The Industrial Scrap Heap 


From The New Republic of August 15th. 


had no schooling but grew to early manhood physi- 
cally weakened and mentally untrained. My pleasures 
were very few and of the crudest, but such as they 
were, they were all I could find. Not until I met my 
wife did I have even the vaguest conception of what 
a life could hold. 

* * * Since I have been rusting here on the scrap 
heap I have had time to think over what I have read 
and I have come to certain conclusions, first and fore- 
most of which is this: The Industrial system is, 
ecomonically speaking, wasteful of its human material 
and, humanely speaking, criminally negligent. If I 
were an exception instead of being a fair sample of 
the rule I would say nothing against the Industrial 
system. If the scrap heap were even a small one I 
should still say nothing, but it is large, larger than 
one would believe, and besides those of us who are 
actually, so to speak, in residence there, there are 
others who in another walk of life would be considered 
too ill to work, but who are working and “doctoring”’ 
at the same time vainly hoping to stave off the scrap 
heap until some miracle enables them to save enough 
to keep them from depending on the Charities—Fed- 
erated, or Associated, or United as the case may be. 

* * * To go back, however, to my charges against 
the Industrial system of waste and negligence: still 
considering myself as a sample, I beg of you to look 
at me. For eighteen years I have been a producer, 
but only for the last eight has my production obtained 
any appreciable value. Now at the very time when 
my output should be at its maximum it is cut off 
completely. Instead of being a producer I am a con- 
sumer—with nothing that I can pay for what I con- 
sume. ; Instead of supporting the system I am a dead 
weight on its back. Instead of my contributing to it 
for the next twenty-five or thirty years (and surely 
a man of twenty-six should be able to look forward to 
at least twenty-five more years of productiveness), it 
will in all probability have to contribute to me indi- 
rectly. And it serves it right, for it has squandered 
me. It took my least instead of my most productive 
years, and in so doing it wasted me. 

* * * Just as each citizen is responsible for the 
well-being of the state, so the state is, or should be, 
responsible for the well-being of each citizen. If it is 
not responsible sooner, it will have to be later. If 
it had been sooner, my value to the state would more 
than have repaid my cost to the state. As it is, the 
reverse is the case. Instead of the state’s saving me, 
the system has squandered me; and now the state— 
that is, organized society—will have to look after me 
with money paid to it by the system. 
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An obscure child actress has been exhibiting her 
mediocre talent under direction of an ambitious movie 
director down at the Great South Bay. A hundred 
spectators have gathered on the shore and watch the 
rehearsal with casual interest. She is being made into 
a star. 

Her pale, blond childish beauty is in pathetic con- 
trast to the lack of naivete and air of indifference with 
which she rolls her ball down the end of the wharf 
(supposed to represent the corner of a burning boat.) 
The ocean wind whips the pink dress close to her bare 
knees, goosefleshed with chill. 

The director is an abrupt, red-faced excitable man. 
He strides up and down the wharf, shouting through 
the megaphone. The little actress follows his direc- 
tions conscientiously. ‘‘You smell smoke—people are 
screaming,” he explains in roars. ‘‘You look over the 
side of the boat—look! look over that side! You 
can’t find your mother!—people are jumping over- 
board!—you’re terrified!—you run up and down!— 
wring your hands!—fall on your knees—now!—now— 
—pray! that’s it! Pray, ‘Please, dear God, save my 
mamma and me!’—cry, no, no—don’t screw up your 
face—yes! now you got it. All right!’ To three 


Making A Juvenile Star in Movieland 


From the New York Sun and Globe 





raft upsets and child and nurse plunge into the cold 
water, to be rescued by the hero, who sights them 
from a lifeboat. 

“All ready? You know your parts?” bellows the 
director through the megaphone. 

The blond child shies away from the grease-paintej 
nurse, who makes extravagant efforts to be motherly, 
“Come, darling, you must go with me on the raft.” 

“No, no,”’ the little girl bursts into tears. She clings 
to her mother, who compels her to go with alternat 
shoves and coaxing pats. ‘No, no, I don’t want to!” 
But the small actress is led away, screaming, “The 
water! The water!” 

The hundred spectators gape with delighted wonde 
at the broken raft lowered with difficulty to the rough 
water. The ropescreak. An exciting scene promise, 

The child’s torrent of crying has been exhausted say: 
for short, stifled gasps. She gazes at the water, fas. 
cinated, her arm around the nurse’s neck. She js 
carried down the gangplank and placed on the mft 
with the nurse. The camera men are making ready 
to focus. 

The little future star pleads with her mother to take 
her back on the wharf, but the woman shakes her head 


camera men, “Enough.” 





















contagious excitement. 


hugs her greedily to her 
breast, and then slaps 
her for struggling. The 
pretty, fair curls are 
mussed. Her mother 
scolds. The child’s lip 
trembles. She averts her 
face with that peculiar 
movement of sensitive 
children who live in con- 
stant dread of punish- 
ment. 

The hundred specta- 
tors look on curiously. 
It is difficult to tell 
where their sympathies 
lie. They are so eager 
for a thrill. 

At last it comes! The 
master thrill of the pic- 
ture. The child is to be 
cast adrift on a raft with 
her nurse, who has found 
her in the wreckage of 
the burning ship. The 


The hundred spectators have absorbed the director’s 
The little actress indifferently 
returns to her stout mother who, bursting with pride, 


scoldingly. 
oh!” 


“‘Please, please—mother. 
The raft rocks, a wave washes over it, she 
screams, choking with water. 

The hundred spectators press forward eagerly. The 








Our Want Ad Service 


The American Child was rather priding itself upon the 
‘‘Snapshots from the Tenements” it has been publishing, and 
feeling that these were filling a valuable mission as first-hand 
documents against child labor. 

The full extent of their influence, however, was unknown 
to us until recently, when we received a letter from a woman 
who owns an art shop in a Western city. This worthy lady 
stated that she had noted that we were in touch with children 
who made laces in New York City—and would we please send 
her their names and addresses so that she might buy lace 
from them to sell in her store! 

As we meditated upon the ironic fate which had interpreted 
our bitter tales of child mis-use as advertising patter for the 
products of tenement homework, we recalled the occasion 
several years ago when our child labor exhibit was on display 
in a large department store. The exhibit portrayed various 
forms of work in which children engaged, and tried to show 
graphically the unwise features and evil effects of this work 
upon children. One woman paused before it a long while, and 
studied it with attentive interest. We glowed with sympa- 
thetic pleasure as we thought, ‘‘Ah, here is someone who feels 
and understands the evil of child labor as it really is—who 
wants to help in the fight to have it abolished.””» We were just 
about to advance upon her with a membership blank when she 
turned to us with eyes kindling with enthusiasm. ‘‘My!’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘isn’t it wonderful what you teach them to do!”’ 











I’m afraid— 


raft sways backward and 
forward. Soon it wil 
tip. The child clog 
pantingly, her lips white 
and immobile, her eyes 
staring with fear. 

The director marvel 
and congratulates hin- 
self on his selective pov- 
ers. But not even he hai 
an inkling of the emo 
tional force that lay be 
hind the anaemic littl 
actress he had chosen be 
cause of her blond cut 
and pathetic frailty. “A 
thousand dollars for the 
camera man wh 
‘catches’ her face just # 
it is!’ he shouts exult 
antly. 

The camera men (ol 
centrate more tens): 
But the nurse, overplay: 
(Continued on page 6) 
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SOS 


Home Missions Classes Study 


Child Welfare 


We are keenly interested in the announcement by 
the Women’s Board of Home Missions that Child 
Welfare is one of the subjects selected for Home Mis- 
sions Study Clubs throughout the country for the 
current year. The courses are based on two books: 
for junior classes, “The Child and America’s Future’’ 
by Jay S. Stowell; and for adults, ‘“The Debt Eternal”’ 
by John H. Finley, assisted by Helen Dwight Fisher 
and Raymond G. Fuller, both formerly of the staff 
of the National Child Labor Committee. 

The author of ““The Debt Eternal” founds his book 
upon the statement made by the head of the Educa- 
tion Department in England, in introducing into 
Parliament his measure for the “Children’s Charter’ 
at the very time that the British army apparently 
had its back against the wall and Parliament was being 
besieged from all sides by war demands and war ap- 
peals. This educator maintained that the Children’s 
Charter was of greater importance than any war 
measure, for ‘education is the eternal debt which 
maturity owes to children and youth.” 

Dealing with all phases of child welfare, Professor 
Finley has brought to his task not only first hand ex- 
perience as an educator, but thorough familiarity with 
recent developments in the correlated fields of child 
psychology, health, recreation, labor and delinquency. 
The chapter devoted to child labor forms a compre- 
hensive basis for a study course on the subject. 

“The Child and America’s Future” is an attempt to 
bring religion to the street and the market place. Mr. 
Stowell seeks to make religion a force in human life, 
and because the child represents the future of the 
race and of the world, he takes child welfare and 
development as his subject. He examines all of the 
forces which make for the well-rounded growth of the 
child: child health, recreation, education and religious 
training. The author gives all credit to the active 
social, religious and educational organizations in the 
United States which foster child-development, but 
hopes “that parents will be led to study with far greater 
care the methods by which they can make the life in 
the home render that fine contribution to the youthful 
members of it which no community agency can ever 
bestow.” 

These books may be obtained at the price of 50 cents 
apiece (cloth bound, 75 cents) from the Council of 
Women for Home Missions and Missionary Education 
Movement of the United States and Canada, New York. 


Brevities 


The North Carolina Federation of Labor at its 
Annual Conference held during August urged all its 
members to “vote for no candidate for any office who 








refuses or fails publicly to declare himself whole- 
heartedly in favor of the proposed child labor amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States.” 


The Federal Child Labor Amendment heads the list 
of important political measures which the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs plans to work for dur- 
ing the next session of Congress. The National Head- 
quarters of the General Federation is seeking to have 
all its member branches individually endorse the 
Amendment to their local Congressmen. 


Newspapers from all over the country report that 
a majority of the school children who received tem- 
porary work permits last spring for the vacation 
period are now seeking to make these permits per- 
manent. An average of the figures from several of 
the cities seems to indicate that about 40% of these 
summer-time child workers are returning now to 
school, while the rest are keeping on with their vaca- 
tion jobs, or with some other work. 


The Supreme Court’s action in declaring both the 
child labor tax law and the minimum wage law uncon- 
stitutional has aroused considerable agitation in some 
quarters for the enactment of a single Amendment to 
the Constitution making it impossible for the Supreme 
Court to over-ride on the ground of unconstitutionality 
any legislation passed by both branches of Congress 
and the President. Many newspapers have published 
editorials demanding this one sweeping Amendment 
in preference to the project treating child labor as 
a separate subject for constitutional action. 


Making A Juvenile Star In Movieland 
(Continued from page 4) 


ing her part, crosses her arms in anguish in front of 
the child’s face. 

“Put your hands down, you damned old fool,” rages 
the director through the megaphone. 

The nurse understands at last. She uncrosses her 
arms and clutches the child to her full bosom. The 
little girl pants, her terror increasing. She stretches 
her hands wildly toward her mother on the wharf, and 
then with horror notes the tipping of the raft. A 
violent shivering attacks her. 

“Fine! Oh, splendid!’ chortles the director. The 
raft tips, the child with a shriek goes under and is 
brought up from the opposite side by the hero, who 
has dived from an anchored lifeboat. 

“Bravo!” cries the director. “It wasn’t so bad, 
now was it?” patting the wet blond curls as the child, 
white, drenched, choking for breath, is carried out. 

The hundred spectators have awakened from their 
breathless torpor. They break up into chattering 
groups. A sharp featured, freckled woman turns to 
her neighbor with a sniff: ““My Ethel could have done 
as good as that if he’d only give her a chanct.” 
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Why Children Aren’t Promoted in Delaware 


Citizens of Delaware, noting that an alarmingly 
large proportion of Delaware’s colored boys and girls 
were falling far behind in their school work, decided 
that there must be something at fault with the state 
system of school attendance and that something ought 
to be done about it. So in 1920 the Delaware School 
Auxiliary Association and the Service Citizens of Dela- 
ware inaugurated an exhaustive survey of conditions 
affecting attendance and promotion in the Negro 
schools of the state. 

A report on this survey, now published, (Negro School 
Attendance in Delaware, Richard Watson Cooper and 
Hermann Cooper, University of Delaware Press) reveals 
the striking fact that 42% of the colored boys and 
33% of the colored girls who attend school are not 
promoted at the end of the year. Investigation 
showed that the chief factor in the promotion of pupils 
is attendance. The difference in attendance averages 
of promoted and non-promoted pupils is 60 days a 
year—which in itself is large enough to explain non- 
promotion. The causes of this great number of 
absences were then the things to be found. 

Agricultural work heads the list. Other causes 
which keep colored children away from school in 
Delaware are: other work, parental indifference and 
illness. 

Colored children play a large part in the agricul- 
ture of Delaware. There are a number of crops that 
look to children of school age for harvesting in months 
when children should be in school. Strawberries ripen 
as early as the middle of May. The tomato canneries 
of the entire peninsula are busy after schools open in 
September. In October the sweet potato fields are 
full of harvesters. Between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas there is holly to be gathered. Children are used 
in large numbers in all this work. 

The supremacy of agricultural labor as a cause of 
school absence is strikingly demonstrated by a com- 
parison of studies of schools in two colored districts— 
Caesar Rodney and Milford—where the enrollment is 
about the same. Mi£ilford is a rural city and Caesar 
Rodney is a scattered country community. In May 
and June the days of absence among all pupils at Mil- 
ford Colored School amounted to 17%—in Caesar 
Rodney to 67%. 


The Problem of 100-Day Pupils 


This condition is in part possible because of the 
special provision of the school attendance law which 
requires of pupils of 14, 15 and 16 years only 100 days 
attendance during the year. These children compose 
one-fifth of all colored pupils. The law, by permitting 
a distinct school year for the 100-day pupils without 
providing a distinct program, produces more than a 





‘school—the presence of a few pupils attending irregu. CE 


ee, 


problem of lax attendance—it arouses a serious ques. 
tion of school administration and discipline. For ing 
country school—particularly in a single or two-teache 


larly may break up the daily program, frustrate every 
plan of the teacher and corrupt the entire schog), 
Irregular attendance becomes not an_ insignificant 
irritation to be endured or drastically cut out, but, | of 
threat to the very life of the school itself. in 

In 55 out of 88 schools short-term pupils compo | Ph 
at least 33% of the total enrollment. These 100-day of 
pupils come late, leave early, are irregular in attend. | 4” 
ance, and obtain very low promotion percentages. The | 42 
reason given for late entrance and early withdrawal |/# 
and the chief reason given for absences is work in some |” 
form. sta 

The natural solution is either a special class and | 
program for the 100-day pupils and a vigorous enforce. |” 
ment of attendance during the 100 days, or a modifica. |?! 
tion of the law which will compel attendance to con- 
form with the school program in order that the com. |& 
ing and going of the short-term pupils may cease to |&° 
interfere with the work of the full-term pupils. pr 

The investigators found that ‘‘the percentage of 6, 
7 and 8-year-old pupils incurring absences for agricul 
tural work and for other work is surprisingly large.” 
For agricultural work alone 30% of all 6 and 7-year- Tt 
old boys, over 40% of all 8-year-old boys, over 50% M 
of nine-year-olds and over 60% of all higher age (N 
groups of boys incur absences averaging 10 to 50 days |“ 
per pupil. 


Advocacy of ‘‘Children’s Work’’ 


The report concludes: ‘An interesting distinction }j 
has been drawn between child labor and children’s 
work, with the effect of condemning the one and con- 
mending the other. Farm projects and boys’ and 
girls’ club work, profitable educationally as well as 
financially, are ‘children’s work’; whereas the usual jy 
‘stopped school for work,’ which is without definite 
educational value and which may make no direct fe 
financial return to the youth, is ‘child labor.’ The § 
distinction here drawn suggests not only a better fp 
correlation of school work with farm life, but a clos fp 
cooperation of school and farm in the more effective | 
education of farm boys and girls. It is further urged 
that such cooperation may be so planned as to mett 
the economic need of the home as well as the educa f 
tional demand of the school. When that is done, the te 
problem of educating colored youth in the country 8 RR 
on the way to a definite and final solution. 

“Whether or not the above suggestion can be made 
to apply to the colored school problem in Delaware, 
the evil of child labor during school hours must find fA 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Recent Children’s Bureau 
Pamphlets 


Cup LABOR OUTLINES FOR STUDY 
(Revised edition of Bureau Publication 93—price 10 


cents) 

This pamphlet, a revision of the Child Labor section 
of the Child Care and Child Welfare series published 
in 1921, covers in summarized form practically all 
phases of the subject of child labor. The outlines treat 
of the history of the movements for the prohibition 
and regulation of child labor both in England and 
America; of the present extent and distribution of child 
labor in the United States; of the causes, social cost, 
and prevention of child labor; of the present legal 
status of child labor in the United States; of vocational 
education and vocational guidance in the United States 
and of minimum standards for children entering em- 
ployment. 

These outlines are especially recommended to clubs, 
com. |stoups and individuals who wish to obtain an intelli- 
ase ty pgent working knowledge of child labor as an important 
tie in the world’s life. 
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THe WELFARE OF CHILDREN IN BITUMINOUS COAL 
Mining CoMMUNITIES IN WEsT VIRGINIA 

(Nettie P. McGill, Bureau Publication 17—price 15 
ents) 


This is a report on an investigation made by the 
Children’s Bureau in Raleigh County, West Virginia, 
which was chosen as a typical coal region. The sec- 
tions devoted to Children in School and Children at 
Work show that a remarkably large percentage of chil- 
iren remain in school up to the age of 16 as compared 
0 most industrial regions. This is due to the fact that 
he West Virginia child labor law prohibits children 
working in mines under 16, and inasmuch as mining is 
practically the only occupation the boys can enter, they 
emain in school for lack of anything else to do. There 
ite Many more girls than boys who leave school at an 
tarly age, for their work can be used around the home, 
ind this of course, is not prohibited by law. 

This showing in West Virginia is in marked contrast 
0 conditions in rural communities as reported by many 
eachers. In the country districts the girls remain in 
school to get educated and frequently to go on as 
teachers; while the boys leave as early as possible to 
bo to work on the farm. 

Miss McGill’s report states that education in Raleigh 
ounty is none too thorough. She found many cases 
of children who had gone to school for several years 
and still could not read or write. Poor progress in 
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studies is the rule. She explains, however, that “the 
children of the bituminous coal mines in the commu- 
nities studied are at a special disadvantage in their 
school work because of the frequent moving from camp 
to camp.”’ 





STANDARDS AND PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE 
ISSUANCE OF EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 
(Bureau Publication 116—price 10 cents) 


This pamphlet discusses the problems and functions 
of local issuing offices, the relation of these to state 
agencies, and methods of enforcing standards of issuing 
employment certificates. It emphasizes the importance 
of the office where employment certificates are issued 
as a laboratory of valuable information both to public 
school authorities and to students of child labor. 


All these pamphlets may be secured from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Why Children Aren’t Promoted 


In Delaware 

(Continued from page 6) 
an early remedy. The education of the child should 
no longer be sacrificed on the false assumption that 
the economic need of the child at home is primary 
and education secondary. Whatever else happens, the 
education of the child must not be made impossible 
by haphazard schooling in the elementary ages. Either 
school hours should be kept inviolate for children of 
school age, however strong the call of industry, or 
school hours and perhaps school methods should be 
so adjusted to the busy seasons as to secure both the 
education of the children and the harvesting of the 
crops.” 


An interesting corollary to the report on Negro 
School Attendance in Delaware comes in the form of 
a Public School Survey of Oconee County, 8. C., which 
emphasizes the fact that the average daily attendance 
of pupils enrolled in Oconee County Schools is 18% 
less than it should be. Added to this is the fact that 
over 25% of those who are of school age do not enroll 
in school at all. The Division of Education, making 
this survey, points to the great loss to the county by 
reason of this irregular attendance and failure to 
enroll. It suggests improvement by strengthening 
the compulsory school law so as to include an annual 
county-wide census of all persons of school age, ex- 
tending it to cover the entire year’s session of the 
school, and providing more effective means of enforc- 
ing the law. 
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Snapshots From The Tenements 


Please Arrest 


On the upper East side—where you think (until 
you’ve called in these dark and dingy tenements) that 
perhaps you'll find the well-to-do type of Italians—up 
three flights of narrow, littered stairs, rear left, lives 
the Caperelli family. Now Mr. Caperelli, I learn, has 
been in this country for over eighteen years, long 


enough indeed to have absorbed a great many of our . 


American customs. But beyond the dim kitchen, past 
the oilcloth-covered dining table (still bearing the 
remnants of the last meal)—in the family bedroom the 
female Caperellis are busy making pajama loops. 

Mrs. Caperelli—huge, misshapen, cheerful Italian 
matron—overflows a chair pulled close to one window. 
Eighteen-year-old Dora, who looks almost as old as 
her mother, sits close to the other window, while 13- 
year-old Elizabetta perches on the window sill. Their 
fingers fly as they pull the cord in the edge of the braid 
to shape it into a four-looped ‘‘frog,”’ fasten the loops 
into place, and clip off the cords left sticking out. Later 
they will string all these into neat bundles before tak- 
ing them back to the boss. And the boss will pay 
them 30 cents for each gross of loops. I learn that it 
takes about two hours for each one to make a gross. 

“But why do you all work so hard?” I ask Eliza- 
betta. For she had just told me they started to work 
sometimes at 6 a.M. and did not stop until 7 at night. 
“Your father works regularly and gets thirty dollars 
a week, doesn’t he?” 

Immediately comes a long tirade in Italian from 
Mrs. Caperelli. 

“What does she say?” I ask. Between giggles, 
Elizabetta tells me that her father “has another lady.” 
For Mrs. Caperelli and the two girls only came to 
this country two years ago, to find that he had been 
living with another woman, that what money he did 
not spend on ‘‘the wine” he spent on her. And when 
he is drunk, which seems to be most of the time, he 
beats them, but when he is sober he takes Elizabetta 
and Dora to Coney Island. 

So ten hours each day, Elizabetta sits there twisting 
loops and sewing without pause—her mother is afraid 
to give her a recess to play in the street, for fear she 
would not come back soon enough. ‘‘And I wouldn’t 
either,”’ she adds, “‘I’d go to the park and play and not 
come back till dark. 

“I’m sick, too,” she exclaims, “but they won’t be- 
lieve it.” At this Dora looks at me, then at her 
mother, and they both laugh and point at Elizabetta 
in huge glee.—‘She sick!” 

“Well, I am though,” Elizabetta finishes, giggling a 
little herself. ‘‘I get headaches and fever every after- 
noon, but mother she don’t think I’m sick and won’t 
let me go to the doctor.” 





Elizabetta drops her finished loop to the Pile beside 
her on the floor, and looks at me hopefully and expect. 
antly. “I wish some one would come and arreg me 
so I wouldn’t have to work so hard!” 

Marion M. Wittovenpy. 


Light and Shade 


Sullivan Street is one of those curious byways peg. 
liar to Greenwich Village—full of contradictions aya}. 
contrasts. There Plymouth Rock is the neweom 
and Ellis Island plays the host. There the spectac, 
of America’s intelligentsia purchasing wood for the mi 
unnecessary fireplaces from Mike the coal and ice may}. 
is a source of endless wonder and edification to th “ 
Italian aborigines. For surely there isn’t any geng 
in buying wood at 25 cents a stick when fruit anj 
vegetable, grocery and oil merchants all kindly depogi 
their old crates and boxes in the street, and whend : 
householder may even throw out an old discarded soft 
or a chair. “ 

So much for the street. Mrs. Librandi is one of o 
the aborigines. In her top floor tenement a, familig 4 
sight meets the eye: in the kitchen, which has x ‘ 
outside window, the table is piled high with brigtf 
colored scraps, which are being turned into “grapes del 
as quickly as possible by Mrs. Librandi, Mary age 
11, and Vincenza aged 8. e 

Mrs. Librandi is very cordial, and dusts off a chaig, 
immediately. “Aaah, yes, sure the work too chew.” 
We tree, we worka all morning, maka sickesty cent F 
Well—gotta pay rent—gotta eat!” 

“Can’t you live on what your husband earns?” | 

“My husba?” She counters in great disgust at th 
ignorance displayed by the question. “My hush ‘ 
She earn fifteen doll a wik. She washa dish in hotel a 
Watcha gonna do? Me no work, no eat!” re 

“But you have your daughters to help you.” 

“Oh, Mary, she worka queek. When she lit git hol 
oh, about 5 or 6, before she start school, lady ne ' 
door teach her how to maka da flow. Now she goo if 
she helpa me everyday. But Vincenza—see—she ; 
the winda now. Vincenza! Come here.” a 

Vincenza has skipped away at the first opportunl) bin 
and is in the next room hanging out of the windor i 
She comes away reluctantly. Ait 

“Oh Mama, them kids out there’ve got sandpils tio 
and slides, and pretty clothes ’n everything.” 

“Gee whiz, Vincenza,” interrupts her sister.—The 
kids is Bohemians—they don’t need to work. But the do 
won’t know nothing when they grow up. You aif 
me—we can make flowers—but them—they don’t km o 
nothing but how to make sand hills!” a 

“I wish I could make sand hills instead of thagth 


grapes!’ JEAN McA.pine Hg 
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